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Bundles  of  rice  crop  hanging  on  bamboo 
sticks  in  Japan.  The  earliest  farmers 
unknowingly  selected  a  single  base  pair 
mutation  in  a  regulatory  gene  that 
substantially  reduced  grain  shattering 
of  the  wild  progenitor  of  rice.  This  led  to 
domestication  of  the  world's  leading  food 
crop.  See  page  1936. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 


U.K.  BUDGET 

Government  Aids  Science  Teaching 
Streamlines  Research  Funding 


CAMBRIDGE,  U.K. —In  what  has  been 
deemed  by  many  as  a  cautious  2006-’07 
budget  for  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is 
much  shuffling  of  responsibilities  for  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  funding  but  little  new 
cash.  In  his  22  March  budget  statement, 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  spend  more  on  second¬ 
ary  school  science  education, 
restructure  funding  councils  that 
oversee  biomedical  and  physical 
sciences,  and  create  a  “radically 
simplified”  method  of  allocating 
research  overheads  to  universi¬ 
ties.  Brown  also  promised  to  foot 
half  the  bill  for  a  new  “virtual 
institute”  to  develop  technolo¬ 
gies  that  can  help  lower  carbon 
emissions;  five  major  energy 
companies  have  agreed  to  cofund 
it.  Researchers  are  generally 
pleased  by  the  changes,  but  many 
say  they  want  to  see  the  details, 
which  should  be  made  public  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

As  part  of  a  generous  package 
for  state  secondary  schools,  Brown 
is  proposing  to  spend  $53  million 


training  3000  new  science  teachers  who  actu¬ 
ally  have  degrees  in  the  subjects  they  will 
teach — chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 
Unions  are  enthusiastic:  Steve  Sinnott,  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
said  the  government  is  to  be  “congratulated” 
for  “exactly  the  kind  of  vision  we  want.” 


But  Brown’s  rearranging  of  the  science 
funding  furniture  has  met  with  a  mixed 
response.  For  example,  he  outlined  a  scheme 
to  take  the  funding  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  the  research  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  merge  it  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  fund  of  “at  least”  $1.74  billion  per  year. 
This  tidying-up  effort  is  “good  news,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  by  Mark  Walport,  director  of 
the  giant  biomedical  foundation  the  Wellcome 
Trust.  But  Walport  is  “concerned  that  the  fig¬ 
ure  mentioned  ...  is  considerably  less”  than 
the  current  total  of  the  two  agencies’  research 
budgets.  A  Treasury  Department  spokes¬ 
person  says  this  number  isn’t  meant  to  be  a  cap 
but  a  general  indicator  of  size,  and  that  scien¬ 
tists  will  have  a  chance  to  debate  it  all  before  a 
decision  is  made  later  this  year. 

University  of  Edinburgh  physicist  Ian 
Halliday,  president  of  the  European  Science 
Foundation,  says  he  sees  in  this  proposed 
merger  a  hint  of  the  “British  disease:  Let’s 
take  something  that  works  and  see  if  we  can’t 
make  it  better.”  It  might  be  wiser  to  follow  an 
American  adage,  he  suggests:  “If  it  ain’t 
broke,  don’t  fix  it.”  For  the  same  reason,  Hal¬ 
liday  is  wary  of  another  proposal  that  would 
split  the  Particle  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Research  Council — a  body  he  formerly 
headed — and  merge  the  parts  with  two  other 
councils.  The  aim  is  to  give  one  research 
council  responsibility  for  all  spending  on  big 
research  facilities,  such  as  telescopes,  parti¬ 
cle  accelerators,  and  neutron  sources. 

University  leaders,  however,  seem  ► 


Inside  the  box.  A  budget  prepared  by  U.K.  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
highlights  the  value  of  science  but  hews  to  steady-state  funding. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

Physics  Institute  Settles  Suit,  Takes  Steps  to  Increase  Diversity 


“This  book  is  stolen.  Written  in  part  on  stolen 
time,  that  is.”  When  science  journalist  Jeff 
Schmidt  penned  those  words,  he  inadvertently 
began  a  6-year  legal  tale  that  even  he  didn’t  see 
coming.  The  yarn  ended  last  month,  as  Schmidt 
settled  a  lawsuit  against  his  former  employer, 
the  American  Institute  of  Physics  (AIP),  which 
represents  10  professional  societies. 

In  the  suit,  Schmidt  claimed  that  AIP,  based 
in  College  Park,  Maryland,  fired  him  in  2000 
for  protesting  the  lack  of  racial  diversity  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  AIP’s  magazine  Physics 
Today.  AIP  says  it  was  responding  to  his  claim 
that  he  used  company  time  to  write  his  book 
Disciplined  Minds:  A  Critical  Look  at 
Salaried  Professionals  and  the  Soul-Battering 
System  That  Shapes  Their  Lives.  The  book’s 
first  line  says  as  much,  although  Schmidt  says 
he  was  engaging  in  hyperbole. 

Under  the  settlement,  most  of  which  is 
public,  AIP  admits  no  wrongdoing.  Schmidt, 
who  was  an  editor  at  Physics  Today  for  1 9  years, 
receives  compensation  for  lost  wages  and  ben¬ 
efits,  pain  and  suffering,  and  legal  fees.  He 


also  got  his  job  back — just  long  enough  to 
resign — and  a  recommendation  that  says  his 
work  consistently  met  or  exceeded  require¬ 
ments.  “Getting  any  one  of  these  terms  would 
have  surprised  me,”  Schmidt  says.  “Getting  all 
of  them  is  amazing.” 

The  Washington  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  helped 
represent  Schmidt,  reports  in  a  press  release 
that  AIP  also  agreed  in  the  settlement  to  sup¬ 
port  efforts  by  the  National  Society  of  Black 
Physicists  (NSBP)  and  the  National  Society  of 
Hispanic  Physicists  (NSHP)  to  become  non¬ 
voting  members.  If  invited,  AIP  will  also  con¬ 
duct  a  science  writing  course  at  the  next  NSBP 
annual  conference,  according  to  the  release. 
AIP  would  not  comment  on  the  settlement. 

“Historically,  AIP  has  always  worked  with 
the  NSBP  and  NSHP  to  promote  diversity,” 
says  Marc  Brodsky,  AIP  executive  director  and 
CEO.  Brodsky  says  Physics  Today  now  has  at 
least  one  minority  editor  but  that  he  doesn’t 
generally  ask  employees  about  their  ethnicity. 

As  the  dispute  wore  on,  Schmidt,  59,  became 


a  minor  cause  celebre  among  some  physicists. 
Hundreds  signed  a  statement  accusing  AIP  of 
squelching  free  expression. 

Jean  Kumagai,  an  editor  at  Physics  Today 
from  1989  to  1999,  says  she  and  Schmidt 
raised  the  issue  of  workplace  diversity  with 
higher-ups.  “We  suggested  that  they  actually 
practice  what  they  had  on  paper  as  a  policy,” 
says  Kumagai,  now  an  editor  at  IEEE  Spectrum 
magazine.  “And  that  didn’t  go  over  too  well.” 

However,  Graham  Collins,  an  editor  at 
Scientific  American  who  worked  at  Physics 
Today  from  1991  to  1998,  says  Schmidt  deserves 
some  of  the  blame  for  the  conflict.  “There  were 
serious  problems  at  the  magazine,  but  he  was  one 
who  tended  to  exacerbate  the  situation.” 

Schmidt,  who  has  not  been  employed 
since  he  was  fired,  credits  researchers  for 
speaking  out.  “I  think  physicists  protested  my 
firing  because  it  made  the  institution  of 
physics  look  as  political  as  other  fields,”  he 
says.  But,  he  adds,  few  voiced  concern  about 
racial  diversity. 

-ADRIAN  CHO 
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